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From the Stavanger County News and Adver- 
tiser, 3d mo. 14th, 1844. 


“‘To you, ye justices and priests in Norway. 

‘¢ These lines are principally to those amongst 
you who practice and cherish a hostile spirit against 
all who separate themselves from you and your 
State church ; for the peaceable and well-mean- 
ing amongst you, they do not so much concern. 
1 beseech you, beware of the spirit of persecu- 
tion which brought our Saviour to the cross! 
You know that it was in this spirit the chief 
priests and scribes effected their murderous deeds, 
whereby they purchased a Judas to betray our 
Saviour, and afterwards induced a magistrate 
(Pilate) to effect their bloody purpose; and in 
this manner have true Christians been treated 
in all ages. 

“The first who were the cause of the arising 
of persecution were impelled by the same spirit, 
in that they accused the innocent and the peace- 
able, who separated themselves from their public 
religion, before the magistrates; and thus they 
make use of these as instruments to effect their 
murderous designs—namely, to plunder, impri- 
son, and kill the innocent, who never made any 
resistance, which is in accordance with the apos- 
tle James’s declaration, ‘ Ye kill the just, and he 
doth not resist you.’ 

“T believe you all know that this wolfish spi- 
rit of persecution raged in Paul, before his con- 
version ; and it rages in every one, in a greater 
or less degree, prevfbusly to true conversion. I 
think we may be ashamed, amid our profession 
of Christianity, so long as we permit the least 
measure of this spirit to remain, or rule in our 
hearts, against such as conscientiously depart 
from our profession; for compulsion of the con- 
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science is soul-murder. _ Christ will have none 
forced into his church or communion ; but, on a 
certain occasion, he said to his disciples, ‘ Will 
ye also go away?” Here were no violent means 
resorted to, to force them to remain with him. 
And thus ought we also to be minded, if we will 
be true Christians; for a religious sect which 
countenances or allows of the persecution of an- 
other sect, of whatever name or profession, ex- 
hibits an infallible sign of a false and anti-chris- 
tian church. It is known to me, that. this above- 
said spirit of wickedness has ruled in and near 
Stavanger for many years, by the persecution of 
the Friends, commonly called Quakers, only be- 
cause they, for conscience sake, cannot unite 
with the public State church of the country ; as 
in baptism, laying on of hands, oaths, &. On 
account of these things, have not a few of these 
men suffered, even by those who made the great- 
est profession of the Lutheran doctrines? And 
what they have endured from one time to an- 
other, is gone into oblivion, because of their si- 
lence; and the same is, therefore, little known, 
except by the bench of magistrates. 

“Thus, one P. M. was put in prison, upon 
bread and water, one to four weeks, because he, 
for conscience sake, could not bring his child to 
the public water baptism; dragging him out of 
his house, in a very sickly condition, and in cold 
weather, to prison, wherein he must endure the 
whole of his punishment. 

“May not such treatment be considered as 
capital (endangering life?) and yet was he not 
respected of his neighbors, as a peaceable and 
friendly person, whose poverty permitted him 
not to rid himself of the fine adjudged? (had he 
been free to do it.) 

“One 8. E. was, on the same. account, plun- 
dered of all his cattle, seven in number, with the 
exception of one calf remaining ; and also for 
priests’ tithes, from one time to another, dis- 
trained upon to three or four tines the amount 
of the original demand. 

“M. L., who, for conscienee sake, could not 
take the oath required by law, lost her inherit~ 
ance of 60 to 70 spd. (£12, 13s.), and was sen- 
tenced afterwards to imprisonment for many days, 
on bread and water, and is now left poor. 

“ One H. M. is lately fined, because he eannos: 
bring his children to baptism, and probably he 
will also come under the like suffering; and. yes 
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for such ceremonies and usages (sprinkling of 
infants) as are the inventions and contrivances 
of man alone, and which may be fully proved, by 
the Holy Scriptures, to be neither commanded 
nor used by the first and true Christians. 

“From E. T., E. R., and O. R., is taken, at 
various times, by distraint for other of the State 
church’s demands, three or four times as much 
as was legally asked. 

“ Besides these, there are many things and 
matters which I will not here recite. And all 
this have those above mentioned suffered in si- 
Jence, and this even from those who consider 
themselves as the chiefest members of the Lu- 
theran church. All others, who have given their 
consent and allowance hereto, are yet not inno- 
cent. Examine now, friends! both ye who have 
had a hand and consented in the above-mentioned 
persecutions, and ye who have not yet consented 
and partaken of the same, whether the light of 
Christ’s spirit, in your hearts and consciences, 
can say yea and amen to such unchristian deeds ; 
and if ye believe that (you) may stand (approved), 
before Christ’s judgment seat for the same; and 
if ye could permit, consent to, or countenance 
those evil works in your last moments, when ye 
shall render your last account, and stand before 
the Judge of quick and dead? I believe that 
the light of Christ in your consciences will say 
nay, let your profession be what it will. 

When we, after Christ’s commandment, and 
after the convictions of his spirit in our souls, 
are bound to love our enemies, how much more 
(should we love) our peaceable neighbors, who 
endeavor, each in his way, to love, honor, and 
worship a gracious God, who alone can correct 
the errors and mistakes of men? He has created 
us to assist and do good to each other, and not to 
afflict, coerce, persecute and destroy one another. 
I love you and all men, and wish both your tem- 
poral and eternal peace, which none of us can 
attain to before the spirit of animosity becomes 
destroyed and overthrown in us, and trodden 
under foot. And this can alone happen by Christ’s 
spirit, power, and work in our souls. When this 
gets a degree of dominion in our souls, it is then 
not difficult to love our enemies, according to 
Christ’s commandment. 

“And you, ye magistrates, judges, and chief 
officers! ye who say that ye are obliged and 
bound to prosecute, to sentence and judgment, 
all that the before-mentioned priests allege and 
insinuate as complaints before you, in cases of 
conscience, in spiritual things, and for things 
which man has between himself and his God 
alone; know ye also that these laws and judg- 
ments, which are contrary to God’s law and judg- 
ment, in your inmost souls, will. not justify you 
in the great day of account. Touch not, there- 
fore, these causes, neither meddle you therein. 
Let the (oppressing) spirit’s power have liberty 
to fight against that (meek suffering) spirit; but 
ghould these two spirits fall into contention to- 
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gether, to the hurt of the body, then it belongs 
to you, as rulers, not to bear the sword in vain. 
Ye know that in spiritual causes, the judgment 
belongs to the Lord alone; but if ye entangle 
yourselves in spiritual causes and judgments, then 
ye are not assured of keeping your hands from 
innocent blood ; for, in this manner, ye may easily 
come to persecute Christ in his members, Him 
who is the Head to them. But, in such causes, 
and weighty and spiritual (matters), I wish that 
you may remember the counsel of the ancient 
and honorable teacher of the law and judge, Ga- 
maliel, to the Jews, (Acts v. 83-42,) when he 
said, ‘And now I say unto you, refrain from 
these men, and let them alone ; for if this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest, 
haply, ye be found even to fight against God.’ 

“Yn conclusion, this is my fervent and earnest 
desire for you, ye priests and magistrates. Lay 
down the hostile spirit of persecution ; so will 
ye be loved of God and your fellow men, and be 
honored and obeyed of every one who loves God 
and his way of truth ; for love toall men, whether 
they be our friends or enemies, is the true sign 
and stamp of our Christianity. 

«“Eiras TAstTeD.” 

The Friends of Stavanger, having got further 
assistance in the work of translations, by the 
better knowledge of the English language ac- 
quired by Endre Dahl, in the course of his three 
months’ application to the study of the language 
at Newcastle, now proceeded to translate and pre- 
pare for the press two additional tracts, viz., “A 
brief Memoir of George Fox,* by E. B.;” and, 
“The Testimony to the Authority of Christ in his 
Church.” The following extract from E. D. to 
a Friend of Sunderland, is of an encouraging 
character : 

10th mo. 18th. 1844, E. D. to E. B., of Sun- 
derland: 

“Tt rejoices me that I can inform thee and thy 
Friends that we experience a growth in our little | 
society; many attend our assembly who appear 
to be touched by the tender conviction of the 
Divine Witness in their souls. They have found 
no true peace in their former ceremonial worship; 
and although we have no minister who (speaks) 
to our outward ear, yet we believe the Bishop of 
our souls is often present amongst us; and we 
have learned the necessity which is laid upon 
us, as a Christian body, not to place our depen- 
dence upon man. Some of the young convinced 
Friends appear to be very ardent in their spirit, 
and a great love is felt toward them. We are 

ersuaded that they are not convinced of men, 
but by the Divine Grace alone, which called them 
out of Egypt spiritually, and by the light of 
Christ, which shined unto them, and showed 
them which way they should go. And thus 
have we a hope that the plants which the Heav- 


* They had no book in their language respecting 
George Fox.—Eprror. 
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enly Father himself hath planted, will bear fruit. 
I believe a mutual love to be maintained among 
Friends; and as we are few in number, we appear 
to love one another the more; and we would 
therefore more feel the want of the conversation 
of a single one of those to whom the affairs of 
the society are their chiefest concern. 

“We also feel that the spirit of this world 
much chokes the seed of the Kingdom, so that 
it bears not fruit. The Apostle warns us not to 
be conformed to this world. So ought we, ac- 
cording to our high and holy profession, to be 
very self-denying in our lives and conversation. 
And I rejoice to perceive that the young con- 
vinced Friends amongst us, have their attention 
directed toa true self-denial in their apparel, and 
the simplicity which the Cross of Christ led 
Friends into in the beginning. 

“The death of Lucy Stead was much felt 
among Friends here, for whom she has had great 
solicitude for many years. Please to salute her 
sister Alice from me, and my wife and Friends ; 
as also the Wilson family, from whom, I, when 
in distress (after being shipwrecked), received 
great proofs of love, at the time I was in Sunder- 
land, which remain with me in thankful remem- 
brance. The living ministry with which we 
‘were favored in the Quarterly Meeting there, re- 
mains in abiding remembrance with me. 

“KK. D.” 
7th mo. 11th, 1845, E. D., in allusion to the 
accounts which he had received of the late Yearly 
Meeting and of the ministerial services, remarks : 

“Although the Lord in his wisdom has seen 
fit and useful for us to be yet in want of such 
qualified ministry, notwithstanding this there 
has still been some added to the church. We 
have learned in the school of Christ not to de- 
pend upon man, but only upon the Lord Christ, 
the Bishop of souls. He said to his disciples, 
‘Iam among you as he that serveth.’ Let us, 
therefore, examine ourselves, how far we have 
been willing, like Mary, to sit at Christ’s feet, 
choosing that good part which should not be 
taken away from her; that thus he may tho- 
roughly purge his floor. For many seem willing 
to do much for the Lord, who are not willing to 
separate from all that prevents the work of the 
Lord going forward. 

“On the 7th of last month, accompanied by 
my wife and other two Friends, we set out to 
visit some Friends and others who profess with 
us, living at a distance from Stavanger. We 
took a boat and travelled by land and water 120 
English miles. We visited many pious people, 
and distributed tracts amongst them. 

“A few weeks after this, we made another 
visit by sea in a little boat, to a similar class of 
persons, which was to our own edification. In 
both these visits, we. met with several who re- 
ceived us kindly; and I hope some of them will 
turn to the Lord Jesus Christ. “KE. D.” 

(To be continued.) 



























what I saw among the patriots, and an account 
of the way I reached them. 
left myself a new and unexpected arrival in the 
midst of the “long-haired men” who crowded 
about me in great numbers and with eager curi- 
osity to learn where I came from, who I was, 
and what brought me. 
plied that I was from Shanghai, that I was an 
American, and my name was Taylor. With re- 
ference to my business there, I requested to be 
conducted to their highest officer in that city— 
Chin-Kiang-foo—to whom I would make known 
my object in visiting them. Being very anxious 
to have me tell them at once, they showed me 
the way into a well furnished hall, and had tea 
brought for me, having first desired me to be 
seated in one of the many cushioned chairs 
ranged along in two rows facing each other, up 
and down the middle of the large apartment. 
Alternating with the chairs were what we call 
here teapoys—they are small square or oblong 
stands for holding cups of tea and refreshments. 
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CHINA.—THE RELIGION OF THE REBELS. 
Shanghai, China, Aug. 25, 1853. 
I gave you by the last mail a description of 

















In that letter | 




















To these inquiries I re- 







































































While I was sitting here sipping my tea, and 
the object of strange interest to these wild look- 
ing men and boys, who had never before seen a 
foreigner, one who seemed to be a subordinate 
officer, came and seating himself by my side, 
again asked for what I had come. Fearing if I 
should tell him, that, having once satisfied their 
own curiosity, they would not take me to the 
commandant, I resolutely refused to answer any 
questions on that subject, till I was conducted to 
his presence. Seeing my determination, they 
furnished me with a guide and an escort of two 
or three soldiers, all armed with long spears and 
swords. The man who, in the first instance, 
came down the hill for my carpet-bag, still kept 
possession of it, and followed on. Our path lay 
along on the narrow ridge described in my last 
letter, within the stockades, which were being 
taken down and replaced by a substantial brick 
wall, three or four feet thick, furnished with pa- 
rapets and portholes, through which cannon of 
various calibre were poking their ugly noses. 
The soldier-artisans were working like bees on 
the unfinished portions—some bringing brick, 
some laying them and some making mortar. My 
guides were frequently asked, as we passed along, 
who was that stranger, and their invariable an- 
swer was, Yang shoong dee, i. e., “ Foreign bro- 
ther’’—a term of civility and affection never be- 
fore applied to foreigners in China. 

We soon came to the north-eastern gate of the 
city. It had been completely filled up with 
heavy stone masonry, and the only access was by 
a narrow flight of stone steps to the top of the 
wall. Through a narrow door in the parapet we 
entered, and here were again surrounded by 
multitudes of astonished spectators, who stared 
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at me till their eyes seemed ready to leap at me 
from their sockets like so many bullets. Their 
curiosity being a little, and but a little, abated 
by the answer of my escort—for many of them 
spoke dialects which I did not understand—we 
proceeded on through the stone-paved streets, 
now entirely deserted, but which, when I was 
here a year ago, disguised as a native, were 
teeming with a busy, thriving population. The 
inhabitants had all fled at the approach of the 
patriot forces, leaving their shops and dwellings, 
and most of their furniture, goods, utensils, and 
effects of various kinds. The buildings were for 
the most part left standing, but without doors 
and shutters—these all having been taken, as be- 
fore stated, to assist in the construction of stock- 
ades on the hill, and along the river bank front- 
ing the city. 

Tables, chairs, trunks, boxes, bedsteads, cook- 
ing utensils, etc., lay strewn about in the houses 
or piled up in confused masses, with straw, 
ashes, bits of paper and rubbish of every con- 
ceivable description. The contrast with the ap- 
pearance of things here a year ago, was truly 
painful, and I could but breathe a prayer that 
the former inhabitants of this once populous city 
might be restored to their homes again, in the 
possession of Christianity and its blessings to 
such an extent as to far more than compensate 
for their present losses and forlornness. As we 
passed along, I saw several very aged men and 
women, who were probably too old and infirm to 
flee, and perhaps considering they had not long 
to live, at any rate, thought they might as well 
die then, as to drag out a few more days of mis- 
erable, homeless existence. 

But, probably quite contrary to their expecta- 
tions, their lives. were not only spared, but they 
were furnished with food .and allowed to retain 
their dwellings and property. Still, the poor 
creatures looked the picture of sorrow, and my 
heart yearned over them as their sun seemed 
likely to set in clouds and darkness. O, might 
-even their dim eyes be permitted to see the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day than has ever yet shone on 
the “flowery land,” and might their ears—but 
stay, have they not already caught some of the 
notes of praise to the one only living and true 
God? For morning and evening ascends from 
that beleaguered city the doxology : 

‘¢ Praise the True God, who is the Imperial Supreme 
Ruler; 

Praise Jesus, the Saviour of the world; 

Praise the Holy Divine Influence—the Holy Spirit— 

Praise these three who compose one True God.” 

Indeed, these were the first sounds that sa- 
luted my ears when I entered the garrison, for 
it was about sunrise, and they were engaged in 
their morning devotions. What words to hear 
in the heart of the most populous pagan empire 
on the globe, and that, too, from lips that five 
years ago were repeating the senseless mumme- 
ries of idolatrous superstition ! 


a —————— 


We soon reached some spacious premises that 
had lately been the residence of the chief Man- 
darin of the city and surrounding country, but 
was now the head-quarters of Lo-ta-yun, the com- 
mandant of the patriot forces at this place. My 
escort led the way through five successive build- 
ings and as many open courts, all in a line from 
the street, from which the innermost of all, the 
sixth, is visible. The buildings had large yellow 
curtains flaunting in the breeze, on each side of 
the passage through them. Having reached the 
interior building, which was in fact the dwelling, 
the others being occupied by attendants, soldiers 
and servants, I was here directed to a seat in the 
large reception-hall, which was quite similar in 
its general features to the one into which I had 
been ushered on my first appearance in the gar- 
rison. It had ornamental lanterns of fantastic 
shapes, and rich embroidered hangings suspended 
from the roof and about the sides of the apart- 
ment. 

The court-yard in front of this was filled with 
rare and beautiful flowers and plants in unique 
pots of every size and shape. I soon inquired 
for Lo-ta-yun, and on being asked why I wished 
to see him, I replied that I should tell no one 
but himself in person. There was here, as be- 
fore, a crowd of curious spectators, who examined 
my hat and dress and hands, with much the 
same interest with which you would look ata 
strange animal in a menagerie of some heretofore 
unheard ef species. It was almost enough to 
make one doubt of himself whether he were in- 
deed of the genus homo. Before many minutes, 
a man of middle stature, apparently about 45, 
came out from an adjoining room and took a seat 
near me. He was stoutly built, had a well 
formed head, and a piercing black eye that looked 
out from under a pair of prominent, over-arching 
brows. 

One of the attendants, who afterward acted 
the part of interpreter for me, as he was a kind 


of secretary to the commandant, told me this was . 


Lo-ta-yun. There was no appearance of an offi- 
cer in his manner or dress. He had on a short 
blue silk jacket, and dark brown loose trousers. 
I had formed such an idea of the princely appear- 
ance of Lo, whose reputation for military sagacity 
and skill had spread his name widely abroad, 
that I did not believe this was the man, and 
frankly expressed my doubts, refusing at the 
same time to reply to his interrogatories, and re- 
quested again to see the highest officer in the 
city, for I was resolved not to be thwarted in my 
design to get an interview with Lo himself, if it 
was in the power of perseverance to compass it. 
I have since wondered at his forbearance with 
my pertinacity, when he knew I was so com- 
pletely in his hands. He could have had my 
head taken off at a word, and never have been 
called to account for the act. I could scarcely 
credit his repeated assurances that he was the 
man whom I sought to see, and it was not until 




















































his attendants attired him in his official uniform, 
and he took his seat in the large chair at a table 
in the middle of the hall, and began to issue his 
orders to his attendants, that my doubts were 
quite removed. I then informed him fully of 
myself, my occupation and my object in visiting 
his camp. At the same time I opened my car- 
pet-bag and laid its contents on his table. The 

ks were the four Gospels and Acts, the book 
of Genesis, and many other tracts and books on 
the Christian religion. 

He appeared quite pleased in looking at them, 
and said the doctrines he believed were the same 
with ours. Notice of my arrival had been sent 
to the second officer in command, and he soon 
came in a large handsome sedan, borne by four 
coolies, and with quite a train of soldiers and at- 
tendants going before and following. He came 
in, and a seat was placed for him at the right of 
Lo. The uniform of the two was nearly alike, 
being a yellow silk or satin cap, covering the 
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quite gratified, saying that the spirit and design 
of the thing was the same, though the manner of 
performing it was different. 

At every meal after this, during my stay, all 
at the table waited for me to ask a blessing. All 
the members and dependants of Lo’s household 
assembled in the large hall morning and evening, 
when he or one of his secretaries read a portion 
either from the book of Genesis—that being the 
only part of the Bible yet discovered among them 
—or from some of the religious tracts written by 
Fai-ping-wong himself. After reading, during 
which all present sit and listen attentively, they 
all join in chaunting a hymn, always closing 
with the doxology above translated. Then each 
one takes the cushion from his chair, and putting 
it down before him on the brick or tile floor, 
kneels on it‘in a very solewn manner, with his 
eyes closed, while Lo himself, or the secretary, 
| prays audibly, the rest remaining perfectly silent. 

It was the most impressive scene I ever 


whole head and extending in a sort of cape half | witnessed, from the reflections and association to 


way down the back, leaving only the face ex- 
posed. It had a binding of red satin all around 
the edge an inch-and-a-half wide, and looked in 


which it gave rise, and which I must leave for 
the imagination of your readers to supply. The 
{only drawback to its solemnity to my mind— 


shape somewhat like the representations of the j but none in theirs—was the accompaniment to 


caps or helmets of Egyptian heroes, or of the hu- 
man heads on the monsters of Layard’s Nineveh. 
Next was a long richly figured satin gown, reach- 
ing to the ankles, and over this a red figured 
satin waistcoat, or jacket-like garment, with 
sleeves conveniently loose and short. 

You know they eschew “shaving the head,” 
that being one of the abominations introduced by 
the “ fiendish Tartars.” So they have their long 
hair all twisted or braided up, and fastened on 
the top of the head by u piece of yellow silk, 
answering the purpose of a turban without being 
as full; the common soldiers wear red silk on 
the head. Breakfast was soon announced, and I 
was conducted into an adjoining room toa square 
table, with seats for two at each side. I was 
politely invited to sit down first, and then seven 
others, the secretaries and officers of Lo, also 
took their seats. I had heard the insurgents 
were in the habit of saying grace before eating, 
and I wanted to see how this would be done, but 
presently one of them took his chopsticks and re- 
quested me to do the same, for, as a mark of ci- 
vility, they would not eat till I had begun. 

I mentioned to them what information we 
foreigners had received about their practice of 
asking a blessing, and they immediately replied 
it was true, and that it had just been done in the 
room from which we came. I then recollected 
that after I had left that apartment I heard human 
voices chanting, with the usual Chinese musical 
instruments accompanying, and learned that this 
was a form of grace before meat. I thereupon 
informed them that it was our custom to ask a 
blessing at the table, and if they had no objections 
I would do so at that time. They very cheerfully 
assented, and after I had finished they seemed 


the chaunting, consisting of all the discordant 
sounds of gongs, drums, cymbals, horns and 
various other instruments, but ill-suited, in our 
estimation, to produce that devotional feeling so 
important in Christian worship. In the middle 
of the room in which we ate was a table,’ placed 
on which were twelve bowls—three each of rice, 
of meat, of vegetables, and of tea. 

On inquiring the meaning of this, I was told 
it was designed as an offering to the supreme 
Ruler—one of each kind respectively for the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. After being 
allowed to remain thus for some time they were 
removed, but whether eaten or not by others I did 
not learn. The fact of their presenting offerings 
of this kind is proof presumptive that they have as 
yet no knowledge of the New Testament—a need 
which I supplied as far as practicable on that visit, 
with what effect time only can reveal. 

The second time I took as many more copies of, 
the books as I could well carry, and the third 
time I took the medicines and a small case of 
surgical instruments which I had brought with 
me from Shanghai. The demand for medical aid 
was greater than I had the means of supplying, 
but I afforded relief to the many applicants as far 
as withinmy power. A successful surgical opera- 
tion on one poor fellow’s eyes excited much inter- 
est and gratification. 

My boatmen had so thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of the “long-haired men ”—so industrious- 
ly cherished by the accounts of their cruelty, 
which the Imperialist Mandarins circulate in 
their proclamations, far and wide—that no as- 
surances of safety I could give them, would induce 
them to go any nearer the city. So, to accomplish 
my object, I was under the necessity of making 
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three several visits on foot to my boat, two miles 
distant, in doing which it was unavoidable to 
pass the Imperialist lines, not very far from their 
camp, as their tents lay spread out on the hills 
to my left, and within gun-shot of the river 
‘bank, along which my path lay. 

I took my final leave of Lo-ta-yun at night, 
and he, after having hospitably entertained me 
during my stay, gave me three live fowls and 
two hams, for my food on the way back to Shang- 
hai. He also had my carpet bag filled with the 
books that had been published by the order of 
Fai-ping-wong, and with the royal proclamations 
he had issued. Lo also wrote a friendly letter to 
his “foreign brethren” at this place, which was 
translated and so widely published that you have 
doubtless seen it long before this. 

These were all given to a servant who followed 
me to the outer gate of his head-quarters, where 
was a horse saddled and bridled waiting for me, 
with several Lieutenants and several hundred 
men, each one having a lantern and armed with 
swords, matchlocks and the long spear whose 
polished blades gleamed in the light of the torches 
and lanterns. With this imposing procession I 
was escorted through many winding streets, and 
at length through the west gate of the city to the 
bank of the river, where was a boat waiting to 
convey me down to my own.— Taylor’s Letter. 

































































































































DANIEL A MODEL TO MEN OF BUSINESS. 


Daniel was a busy statesman. 
made him his chief minister. 


his. 


(od.” 


| prayer. 


business. 
1 knowledge, his wisdom, and his skill. 
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Darius had 
He had charge of 
the royal revenue, and was virtual ruler of the 
empire. But amidst all the caresof office, he main- 
tained his wonted practice of praying thrice a 
day. For these prayers nothing was neglected. 
The administration of justice was not standing 
still; the accounts did not run into confusion. 
There was no mutiny in the army, no rebellion 
in the provinces, from any mismanagement of 
And though disappointed rivals were ready 
to found an impeachment on the slightest flaw, 
80 wise, and prompt, and impartial was his pro- 
cedure, that they at last concluded, “We shall 
find no occasion against this Daniel, except we 
find it against him concerning the law of his 
He found leisure to rule the realm of 
Babylon, and leisure to pray three‘times a day. 
Some would say that he must have been a first- 
rate business man, to find so much time for 
It would be nearer the truth to say 
that it was his taking so much time to pray 

which made him so diligent and successful in 
It was from God that Daniel got his 
In the 
composure and serenity which these frequent 
approaches to God imparted to his spirit, as well 
as in the supernatural sagacity and forethought, 
and power of arrangement, which God gave in 
direct answer to his prayers, he had a decided 
advantage over those men who, refusing to ae- 
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knowledge God in their callings, vex themselves 
in vain, and who, when the fret and worry and 
sweltering of their jaded day is done, find that 
they have accomplished less, and that little far 
more painfully than their wiser brethren, who 
took time to pray. The man must be busier 
than Daniel who has not time to pray, and wiser 
than Daniel who can do what Daniel did without 
prayer tohelphim. Daniel was in a place where 
prayer was eminently needful. He was in Baby- 
lon, a place of luxury and revelry, and from his 
position in society he was peculiarly exposed to 
the idolatrous and voluptuous temptations around 
him. It was difficult, and ere long it was dan- 
gerous, to maintain his singularity. But so far 
as there was any seduction in the pleasures of 
that luxurious and wicked city, prayer kept him 
separate ; and so far as there was any danger in 
withholding countenance from its idol-orgies, 
prayer made him bold. Though the clash of 
cymbals and the shouts of the revellers were com- 
ing in at the window, they did not disturb his 
devotion; and though he had not forgotten the 
King’s decree and the lions’ den, he did not 
close the lattice, nor try to conceal his faith and 
his worship; and, secure alike from spiritual de- 
triment and personal danger, the Lord hid his 
praying servant in the hollow of his hand.— 
American Missionary. 





TEACHING NEGROES TO READ AND WRITE. 


Yesterday morning Mrs. Margaret Douglas 
was arraigned before the Circuit Court, on a 
charge of teaching negro children to read and 
write, contrary to the statute in such cases made 
and provided, and against the peace and dignity 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. By some 
means, a report had been previously circulated 
that the lady had determined not to employ the 
services of counsel, but to rely solely on her own 
legal abilities in conducting her defence. It is 
unnecessary to say that this announcement, 
so unusual in our Anti-Bloomer, and Anti- 
Woman’s Rights community, succeeded in 
filling our Court room with persons to witness 
the novel spectacle. As she entered the Court 
room and took her seat among the Attorneys at 
the bar, a most profound sensation was created, 
and an unbounded curiosity to obtain a glimpse 
at the intrepid female, who could thus boldly 
encroach upon the prerogatives hitherto reserved 
to coats and pantaloons, was visible in every coun- 
tenance. The jury had no sooner been em- 
pannelled than the lady, without waiting for the 
examination of witnesses, or the opening remarks 
of the Attorney for the Commonwealth, pro- 
ceeded in a clear and melodious voice to the con- 
sideration of the charges set forth in the in- 
dictment. 

The surprise of the whole legal fraternity was 
so great, at this sudden revolution in the time 
honored practice of the Courts, that she had pro- 
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gressed considerably into the merits of the case 
before his Honor recovered himself sufficiently 
to inform her that it would be more regular to 
suspend her remarks until after the examination 
of witnesses was concluded. The lady readily 
assented to the proposition of his Honor, and 
the witnesses for the Commonwealth were called 
to the stand. By their testimony it appeared 
that, some months ago, information reached his 
Honor, the Mayor, Simon 8. Stubbs, Esq., of a 
school for the education of blacks being in suc- 
cessful operation in the City of Norfolk, under 
the superintendence of Mrs.Douglas. A warrant 
was immediately issued, with directions to the 
officers to bring all parties concerned before him, 
in order that the matter might be investigated. 
Upon repairing to the residence of Mrs. Douglas, 
the officers found some eighteen or twenty 
youthfal descendants of Ham engaged in literary 
pursuits, all of whom, with their teachers, Mrs. 
Douglas and her daughter, were taken into 
eustody and carried to the Mayor’s office. After 
a full investigation of the matter, his Honor de- 
cided to dismiss the complaint in order that a 
Grand Jury might have an opportunity of giving 
it consideration. At the meeting of the Grand 
Jury a true bill was found against Mrs. Douglas 
and her daughter, but the latter having pre- 
viously gone to New-York, process could not 
be served upon her. On the part of the defence, 
the lady examined several prominent and re- 
spectable gentlemen, members of the Church, for 
the purpose of showing that the practice of 
teaching blacks had been sanctified by the customs 
of the members of the different Churches in the 
city in having Sunday Schools exclusively for 
that purpose. [t did not appear from the evidence 
of any of the gentlemen ealled upon by Mrs. 
Douglas, that they had actually seen negroes 
taught from books in any of the Sunday Schools 
of the city, but the fact, as stated by them, that 
nearly all the negroes attending the Sunday 
Schools could read, gave rise toa violent sus- 
picion that many of the ladies and gentlemen of 
our city, moving in the higher circles of society, 
had been guilty of as flagrant a violation of the 
law, as could be imputed to Mrs. Douglas and 
her daughter. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, the attorney 
for the Commonwealth kindly gave way for 
Mrs. Douglas to continue her appeal to the Jury, 
which was done on the part of the lady in a 
manner that would have reflected credit on Miss 
Lucy Stone, or any other member of the “strong 
minded” sisterhood. She disdained to deny 
the charge preferred against her or to shirk the 
responsibility in any way whatever, but gloried 
in the philanthropic duties in which she has been 
engaged. She denied, however, any knowledge 
of the existing laws upon the subject, and con- 
fidently expected that the Jury would not pro- 
nounce her guilty for having committed no other 
offense than that of being betrayed into error, if 
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such it was, by what she had deemed dis- 
tinguished precedents. Having concluded her 
address she retired from the Court, and the case 
was briefly concluded by the attorney for the 
Commonwealth. As usual, the Jury could not 
agree, and were adjourned over till next morn- 
ing. 

The Jury—in the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Mrs. Margaret Douglas, for teaching negroes 
to read and write contrary to law—found the 
defendant guilty and fined her $1. The Judge, 
in passing sentence according to the statute, will 
condemn her to imprisonment for not less than 
six months.— Norfolk News, 24th. 


By subsequent information it appears that the 
people of Norfolk, more humane than their laws, 
have prevailed on the authorities there to com- 
mute Margaret Douglas’ punishment from im- 
prisonment to exile ; and that she has joined her 
daughter at New York. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that these persecuted females may find 
friends and protectors in the State which they 
have chosen as an asylum. Of one thing they 
may rest assured, the laws of New York will not 
visit as a crime the instruction of free colored 
children in the knowledge of letters; and hap- 
pily there are no slaves there to excite the jeal- 
ousy or the fears of the magisterial class. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


There are four Christian congregations now at 
this capital. In the young men’s seminary are 32 
pupils; and in the female seminary, 30. From 
these institutions have gone forth useful pastors, 
colporteurs, and teachers; and also, twenty 
young women, heads of families, well educated 
and pious, who are centres of light and influence 
in various parts of Asia Minor. The Turks are 
beginning to be sensibly impressed with the 
character of the Protestant movement. The de- 
pot of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and of the American Tract Society, is in the 
most frequented and central part of Stamboul, 
the Turkish quarter of the city, where, until re- 
cently, no Frank was allowed to reside, or to 
hold property. It is quite common for Turks to 
enter this depot, and to read Christian books. 
Even the learned Moolahs believe that Moham- 
medanism has nearly run out its day. —Macedo- 
nian. 


GREAT LEAD MINE IN IOWA. 


In Clayton county, Iowa, an immense lead 
mine was lately discovered by Messrs. Holmes 
and Dickson, who have taken out 120,000 
pounds of mineral within the last four weeks, 
and have another 100,000 pounds in sight. The 
lead is considered good for 1,000,000 pounds. 
It is said to be found on the surface of the upper 
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strata of magnesian limestone, and about eighty 
feet below the surface of the earth, at the highest 
point of the ridge running east and west, and 
directly across the ridge. The mineral is said to 
be of the best quality, bringing at the rate of $31 
per thousand pounds. It has now become the 
settled conviction, at least of a great many, that 
the whole country formerly reserved by the gov- 
ernment for mineral purposes will prove to be 
rich in lead ore, and of the best quality.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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The Extract from the Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, which appears in our columns this 
week, may justly excite in the minds of our sober 
readers, some serious reflections in regard to the 
condition of the relatively small number now re- 
maining, of the numerous tribes that once roamed 
at large over the immense regions of this Western 
world; and the responsibilities resting upon those 
who, in consequence of their superior intelli- 
gence, have found themselves the undisputed pos- 
sessors of the soil from which the native races 
have been removed, and mostly by means to 
which the religion we profess can furnish no ade- 
quate sanction. 

That the rapidly growing population of the 
United States, swelled by constant immigrations 
from Europe, should go on to circumscribe, and 
reduce to still narrower limits, the possessions of 
the untutored Indian, appears to be a part of the in- 
evitable order ofevents. The hunter cannot repel 
the encroachments of the agriculturalist. The 
game which occupies his fenceless fields, and on 
which he relies for subsistence, will vanish, or 
recede before the tide of civilization. Little re- 
flection can be required to elicit the conclusion, 
that the only practicable mode of preserving the 
Red men of our country from utter extinction, is to 
introduce among them, the arts and habits of civil- 
ized life. Thus only can an elastic force be im- 
parted to the native tribes, capable of resisting the 
pressure from without. 

The Secretary remarks that ‘‘ the time is rapidly 
approaching when this must be the fixed policy 
of the government, since their roaming disposition 
cannot be much longer gratified or tolerated.” 
The indulgence of this roaming disposition, on 
the part of the natives, may be a great inconve- 
nience to the white settlers, but to themselves if 
persisted in, it must be eventually fatal. 

It is pleasing to observe the recommendation of 
a mild and pacific policy; and it is much to be 
regretted that the superior efficacy of mildness and 
conciliation to force and violence, has not been 
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more generally appreciated, in the intercourse be” 
tween our favored race and the wandering inhabi- 
tants of the woods. American history furnishes 
ample testimony, that when justice and kindness 
have been fairly tried, they have proved effectual 
for the preservation of peace with the native tribes. 
And when such relations have been inviolably 
maintained, as in the settlement of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, the intercourse was conducted 
to the advantage of both parties; whereas, the 
hostilities which marked the colonization of most 
sections of our country, were necessarily injurious 
to both, whoever was victorious. 

To such of our readers as are acquainted with 
the very prevalent propensity of the natives to in- 
dulge in the use of intoxicating liquors, and with 
the deplorable results of that propensity, it must 
be satisfactory to observe the remark that the laws 
of most Indian tribes are severe upon this subject, 
and that they are rigidly enforced. Probably no 
single measure can be suggested which would 
more powerfully conduce to the improvement of 
the Indians, than the total exclusion of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The intimation that the removal of the Semi- 
noles will probably require the aid of military 
force, naturally excites an apprehension that the 
measure of suffering, on the part of these people, 
is not yet complete. 





SumMarRY OF THE PrEsIDENT’s MessaGe.—( Conclu- 
ded from page 217.)—Attention is asked to im- 
provements in the collection of outstanding debts 
due to the United States; to the construction of 
marine hospitals; the establishment of a mint at 
California, and an assay office at New York; as 
likewise to the prosecution of the coast survey. 

Though we are declared not only to be at peace 
with all foreign countries, but exempt from seri- 
ous cause of disquietude, in regard to our domestic 
relations, yet the sentiment is expressed that the 
Navy of the United States is not in a condition of 
strength and efliciency commensurate with the 
magnitude of our commercial relations. An aug- 
mentation or modification of the army is also re- 
commended. 

In the administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending with the middle 
of 1853, the gross expenditure was $7,982,756, and 
the gross receipts $5,942,734; showing an excess 
of expenditures over receipts, of more than two 
millions of dollars. 

Numerous frauds on the Pension Bureau are 
reported, which require the attention of Congress. 

Within the fiscal year 9,819,411 acres of public 
land have been surveyed; 10,363,891, brought 
into the market; and 25,346,992 acres, disposed 
of in various ways. The profits from the sale of 
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public lands, to the 30th of 6th month last are 
stated at $53,289,465. 

The extension of the land system over Utah and 
New Mexico is recommended. 

The men of genius, who by their discoveries in 
science and art, have largely contributed to the 
improvements of the age, are commended to the 
favorable attention of Congress. Such modifica- 
tion of the judiciary system as will adapt it to the 
present greatly extended domain of the United 
States, is commended to early attention. 

The subject of internal improvements by the 
general government, is stated to have been the 
basis of much discussion and division among 
statesmen, and a policy opposed to appropriations 
by the general government, for local improve- 
ments, is recommended. 

As surveys are going on for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether any practicable route across 
the Rocky Mountains, for the location of a railroad, 
can be found ; and the formation of such a con- 
nection is of acknowledged importance to the 
general interests, the President advises, that in 
case a safe and practicable route, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States should be discovered, 
such aid should be furnished as falls within the 
constitutional power of the federal government; 
remarking, however, that the power is doubtful, 
and the propriety more than questionable, of the 
general government undertaking, even within the 
territories, to administer the affairs of a rail road, 
canal or other similar construction. 

The remaining portion of the message is chiefly 
allotted to observations and speculations, the prac- 
tical bearing and importance of which are not 
very obvious. It may, however, be observed that 
some of the means indicated for preserving the 
integrity of the Union, are of more than doubtful 
expediency. 


Marrigzp,—At Friends’ Meeting, Gilead, Mor- 
row county, Ohio, on the 2d of Eleventh month, 
1853, Jonn Morais, of Marion county, to Pxts- 
cILLA ANN Faraineton, both members of Gilead 
Monthly Meeting. 


- At Friends’ Meeting house, in Dover, N. 
Hampshire, on the 30th of Eleventh month, Ep- 
warp A. Frye, of Boston, to Estner J. WHITTIER, 
a member of Dover Monthly Meeting. 


At Friends’ Meeting house, in North Fair 
Haven, Mass., on the 7th inst., Ropert Steere, 
of Providence, R. L., to ABBre E. Wizsrr, of the 
former place. 


Diep,—On the 4th of Tenth month, in the 5lst 
year of his age, Davrp Mies, a much esteemed 
‘elder and member of Wabash Monthly Meeting. 
Being in attendance of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
while returning from a committee which met in 
the evening, he fell through a railroad bridge, and 
expired in about sixteen hours afterwards. 
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Diep,—On the Ist of Fifth mo., at the residence 
of her father, Exizasetu Davis, daughter of John 
and Lydia Davis, a member of Wabash Monthly 
Meeting, aged 24 years. 


FARM TO BE LET, IN INDIANA.—The Trus- 
tees of “* White’s Indiana Manual Labor Institute,” 
wish to let the improved part of the land, on reason- 
able terms, for three years. It consists of about 40 
acres of good tillable soil, with a House und Barn, 
such as are common in a new country; out-buildings, 
a well and pump, and a few bearing fruit trees. 

Application may be made to 

ALFRED JOHNSON, 


12th mo, 24. Wabash, Wabash Co., Indiana. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


During the past year the Indians have been 
more pacific than was expected ; few outbreaks 
have occurred, and the depredations committed by 
those in new territories and along the routes to 
Oregon and California have been comparatively 
small. 

By kind, humane and just treatment, their 
condition may be improved, and the hostile feel- 
ing, so often manifested by them, and so fre- 
quently engendered by a mischievous course of 
conduct on the part of the whites, and the dere- 
liction of duty of public officers, may be subdued. 
If they cannot be conciliated, soothed, and civil- 
ized in this way, they surely will not be by coer- 
cion, oppression and injustice. Their attention 
should be diverted from a wild, predatory life, 
and, if possible, directed to agricultural pursuits. 
To give the Indian stability of character, to make 
him an independent, responsible moral being, 
should be the study of those who are entrusted 
with his guardianship. 

The time is rapidly approaching when this 
must be the fixed policy of the government, since 
their roaming disposition cannot be gratified or 
tolerated much longer. Their territorial limits 
are daily becoming more circumscribed, and un- 
less they learn the arts of husbandry, their con- 
dition in a few years will be destitute and de- 
graded, and their utter extermination must soon 
follow. 

Their number, within the limits of the United 
States, is estimated at 400,000, of whom about 
18,000 are east of the Mississippi River, princi- 
pally in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Florida. About 110,000 
are in Minnesota, and along our inner frontier to 
Texas ; those of the Plains and Rocky Mountains 
are estimated at 63,000, and those in Texas at 
29,000 ; California at 100,000 ; Washington and 
Oregon at 23,000; New Mexico at 45,000, 
and Utah at 12,000. A formidable number of 
savages to control and properly direct. 

By the Act of March 3d, 1853, fifty thousand 
dollars were appropriated, to enable the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with the Indian 
tribes, west of the States of Missouri and Iowa, 
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for the purpose of securing their assent to the 
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Although it is doubted whether the federal 


settlement of the citizens of the United States | Courts have cognizance of such offences, when 
upon the lands claimed by them, and for the pur- | committed by Indians, yet Congress should inter. 
pose of extinguishing their titles in whole or in | pose and relieve the question from all doubt. 


part to these lands. This duty was committed 


The issue of warrants to Indians, under the 


to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who un- | bounty land laws, has been suspended, and un- 
dertook at the earliest practicable period, and | less Congress expressly authorizes it, they will 


has made every effort to discharge it faithfully, | hereafter be disallowed. 


It is questionable 


and to accomplish the object for which the ap-| whether the Indians engaged in the service of 
| the Government in any of our wars, severed, or 

His journey through the section of country in | intended to sever their connection with the tribes 
question, and his interview with the Indians, | to which they belonged ; so long as they continue 


propriation was made. 


cannot fail to be of great value to him, in the fu- 
ture discharge of his duties. It is believed that 
his presence made a most favorable impression, 
and that the results of his visit will prove bene- 
ficial to them and the Government. Little doubt 
is entertained that early in the season, and in 
time for Congress to act upon the subjects con- 


nected with this territory, and to consummate 


the design of the appropriation, treaties will be 
made with the Indians, and such arrangements 
entered into, as will satisfy them. and gratify the 
people. No effort will be spared to accomplish 
the object, as the Bureau and the Department 
fully appreciate its value and importance. 

Some of the Creek Indians were indicted in 
the federal court in Arkansas, for introducing or 
vending spirituous liquors in the Indian country. 
The Marshals of the Western District of that 
State, arrested them under process from that 
court, and they were rescued from his custody. 
Many of the Indians are banded together, and 
are determined to resist the execution of the 
writs, on the ground that by their own laws, the 
same Indians have been already tried and pu- 
nished, and that it is unjust, and contrary to the 
spirit of our own institutions to put them upon 
their trial a second time for the same offence. 
The excitement and exasperation of the Indians 
were so great and alarming, that the Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs for that district appealed to 
the officer, and requested him to suspend pro- 
ceeding, until he could consult and advise with 
this Department. This has been done, and after 
declaring that it had neither the legal authority 
nor the disposition to interfere with the acting 
of the judicial tribunal, nor to prevent the service 
or execution of any writ, which had been law- 
fully issued, the Department suggested to the 
Marshal and the District Attorney having charge 
of the indictments, the propriety ‘of co-operating, 
as far as was compatible with their sense of duty, 
with the Superintendent, and other Indian 
Agents, in their efforts to calm the trouble which 
existed, and to restore quiet and contentment 
among the disaffected. 

The laws of most of the Indian tribes are se- 
vere upon this subject, and enforced and exe- 
cuted with great rigor. It would, therefore, be 
far better to permit them to control it, than to 
introduce a conflict of jurisdiction, which might 
lead to disastrous consequences. , 


| members of a tribe, their individual appears to 
| be merged in their tribal character ; and what- 
ever is due from the Government for their service 
‘belongs to the tribe. They are, moreover, ina 
state of pupilage, the Government Is their guar. 
dian, and bound to protect them against the su- 
perior intelligence and sagacity of the white man. 
| Although many warrants were issued previous 
to the question being brought to my notice, it 
| may be safely assumed that, with the exception 
| of a few of the Stockbridges, scarcely a solitary 
‘entry has been made by an Indian under the 
scrip or warrant issued by him. There is no po- 
sitive proof of the fact, but it is the belief of 
those who have diligently inquired into it, that 
whenever scrip or warrants have been issued to 


individual Indians, they have been defrauded of § 


them. If they are entitled to any snch gratuity, 
sound morality, as well as justice to them, re- 
quires that some legal and different provision be 
made. 

It is estimated that there were upwards of 
seven thousand Indians, whose military service 
might entitle them to bounty lands; supposing 
their claims to average eighty acres each, the ag- 
gregate amount would exceed 560,000 acres. — 

The effort to remove the remnant of the Semi- 
nole Indians from Florida through the instru 
mentality of a special agent, proved abortive, 
notwithstanding it is alleged that some $50,000 
were expended in the attempt. As it was sup- 
posed that a military foree would be necessary to 
effect their removal, the duty was transferred to 
the War Department. 

I concur with the Commissioner of Indian Af: 
fairs, in the recommendation that the Indians be 
colonized in suitable locations of limited extent, 
and distant from white settlements. Jn connec: 
tion with it, a system of education, commenst- 
rate with their position and wants, should be in- 
troduced and efficiently prosecuted. 

The agents in Texas are desirous of providing 
suitable places for the Indians in that State. Many 
of the Indians themselves are anxious for the adop- 
tion of this system, and all would probably soon 
submit to it. Although the agents have selected 
locations, they cannot be fixed without the con- 
sent of, and a cession by that State, with which 
arrangements should be made as soon as prac- 
ticable. - 

The plan for removing the Indians in Califor- 
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ia, to five military reservations, of not more than 
enty-five thousand acres each, and subsisting 
hem there, having been approved, instructions 
yr carrying it into effect were promptly given to 
je Superintendent of Indian Affairs, for that 
tate; his success has not been such as was ex- 
cted ; difficulties presenting themselves which 
ere not anticipated. It appears that suitable 
ations cannot be made in the northern part of 
alifornia, for the Indians in that region ; suffi- 
jent territory for the purpose, belonging to the 
eneral government, cannot be found; and in 
rder to accomplish the object designed, it will 
» necessary to make extensive purchases of lands 
rom private individuals at great expense. It is 
so questionable whether, before the reservations 
e permanently made, the State should not 
ant to the general government the right to ex- 
reise jurisdiction over them. If the plan adopt- 
| is to be pursued, it should be enlarged, 
reater powers given for the execution, and more 
pple means provided for its successful operation. 
It is a subject which deserves the prompt at- 
ntion and speedy action of Congress. 
Immediately after taking charge of the De- 
rtment, I caused instructions to be issued to 
he Superintendents and agents of the Indians, 
pay the annuities to them per capita, unless 
mtrary to treaty stipulations, and in no case to 
yany portion to other claimants or attorneys. 
xperience has taught the wisdom of this mea- 
re, and I am persuaded it has prevented much 
wud and unfair dealing. If continued, it will 
fad to banish that feeling of asperity so often 
hibited by the Indians to the white man, 
ising from the deceptions practised upon him. 
If the Indian has just claims against the Go- 
mment, it is the duty of the Indian Burean, 
d those under its control, to examine into 
bem, and when ascertained, to press their speedy 
justment. Congress will do them justice, when 
be facts are properly brought to their notice and 
sideration. 
The system of cash annuity payments, except 
ba few of the semi-civilized or colonized tribes, 
uld, as far as practicable, be abolished ; goods, 
wisions, implements of husbandry, should be 
bstituted, and education and the arts of civili- 
ion more generally encouraged. They know 
: especially the hunter tribes, the proper use 
value of money. The mere drawing together 
arge bodies of men, women and children, to 
pave their annuities, is detrimental to their 
pits, health and morals, and the money may 
viewed as an actual bonus for their destrue- 
mM. 
Une of the most prominent characteristics of 
e Indian, especially in the hunter state, is im- 
bvidence. A surfeit to-day is followed by fa- 
ine to-morrow ; hence, notwithstanding the vast 
hount of goods and money annually distributed 
ong them, they are often reduced to the great- 
extremity, and, it is fi ared, sometimes actually 
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perish from want of food and élothing. The 
quantity furnished is believed to be ample, but 
the mode of distribution fails to accomplish the 
object intended. To obviate the difficulty and 
remedy this great evil, it has been suggested, 
that with the assent of the Indians, storehouses 
might be established, at suitable points in their 
midst, from which the agents of the government 
could distribute goods and provisions, equivalent 
to the amount stipulated in the treaties, in quan- 
tities and to individuals as needed, with such 
arms and ammunition as might be judicious. 
There is much force in the suggestion, and the 
cost of the experiment would be trifling. The 
| comfort and preservation of the Indian requires 
that a different method from that heretofore pur- 
|sued should be adopted. The only obstacle in 
the way of immediately testing the plan proposed, 
is the existing treaties, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the consent of the Indians, so long as 
they are influenced by those having an adverse 
interest. 

It is folly to attempt to conceal the fact that, 
under the present system, the Indian has not, 
for many years past, advanced in morality, in- 
tegrity, or intelligence. The pictures drawn in 
many of the reports, of his exalted condition, su- 
perior intelligence, and increasing knowledge, 
have been too highly colored. Much of the 
philanthropy and charity manifested for them 
has been wrongly directed. Their condition is 


| truly deplorable. 





A VISIT TO BRAZIL. 

Narrative of a recent Visit to Brazil, by John 
Candler and Wilson Burgess ; to present an 
Address on the Slave Trade and Slavery, 
issued by the religious Society of Friends. 

(Continued from page 207.) 

We obtained permission to view the public 
prisons, but had time only to visit the principal 
one. Qn our presenting to the chief jailer the 

| order to admit us, he called out a file of musquet- 
eers, with fixed bayonets, to attend us. At first, 
we wondered at this strange precaution; but our 
| surprise ceased when the doors of the prison 
| were unlocked—heavy massive doors, that re- 
| quired strong arms to open them—and we were 
| introduced into one long vaulted chamber, with 
\iron gratings for air and light, and found our- 
| selves in the midst of a band of murderers! The 
_inmates in this part of the prison were forty in 
number, most of whom had committed murder, 
| and were incarcerated for life, or for a limited 
|term of years. Here, confined in a long narrow 
dungeon, with nothing to do, they frequently 
quarrel, and sometimes fight. The laws of Bra- 
zil, or rather, perhaps, the feelings of the peo- 
ple, are opposed to capital punishment, even for 
| the worst of crimes, so that executions seldom 
take place. What there is of good in this, and 
we cannot but commend the feeling that leads to 





it, should nowsbe directed to some humane sec- 
ondary punishment, which, whilst from its seve- 
rity it may deter others from guilt, may condace 
at the same time to the reformation of the guilty. 
It was asad spectacle that we witnessed: the 
poor wretched men fell back and ranged them- 
selves in a long row; we saw their ferocious- 
looking faces, and would gladly have addressed 
them, but their tongue was an unknown one to 
us, and we could only give them a sorrowing 
look, and our silent sympathy. The other parts 
of the prison were less revolting. 

We had just left the great gate, when we were 
called back again to converse with a prisoner at 
the lodge. He was a genteel, good-looking man, 
and addressed us in excellent French. He sup- 
posed we were the gentlemen who had come to 
present an Address to the authorities in Brazil 
on the subject of slavery.* We told him we 
were, and asked him if he had seen it. Yes, he 
said, and had read it and approved it; we had 
taken right ground: slavery was an unchristian 
institution; but if we thought, by good words, 
to put it down in Brazil, we should find ourselves 
greatly mistaken. Our principles were pure, but 
the moneyed interests of the nation offered too 
much resistance; the shock, or collision, would 
be too great: we could never make way in a con- 
test so unequal. This individual was an Italian 
by birth, imprisoned for insolvency and fraud. 

In the course of an excursion in the vicinity 
of Bahia, our travellers fell in with a village by 
the sea-side, inhabited by fishermen who had 
been slaves, but having obtained their freedom, 
were then living in comfortable houses; they 
possessed good boats, had plenty of fishing tackle, 


and seemed quite prosperous. The village was 


scattered over with cocoanut palms; the inhabi- 
tants kindly regaled their visitors with draughts 
of the refreshing liquid afforded by the newly- 
gathered cocoanuts. 


Our friends, desiring to afford us pleasure, and 
to assist us in the object for which we came out, 
arranged for us a visit to some sugar-plantations 
in the interior, and set at liberty one of their 
clerks who was conversant with the Portuguese 

*It has been regarded, no doubt justly, as a defect 
in the management of our penitentiaries, that the pris- 
oners are left too much unacquainted with the events 
which are passing around them, so that when their 
times of confinement have expired, they emerge from 
the prison so ignorant of the circumstances which 
have transpired during their incarceration, that they 
almost unavoidably betray the manner in which their 
time has been recently passed. And it is readily per- 
ceived, that if a prisoner, when discharged, inclines to 
live by honest means, his success will in a great mea- 
sure depend upon having the fact of his imprisonment 
as little knownas possible. From the above narrative 
it would appear, that among the people of Brazil there 
18 at least one class of prisoners who enjoy the privi- 
lege of becoming adavainted with passing events-—Ep, 
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language, to attend us through the journey, ; 
introduce us to their friends. 

The distance across the bay in the direeti 
we traversed, was twenty-two miles, and here 
entered the mouth of the river Paraguassy, 
stream remarkable for the sylvan beauty of j 
banks, its many villages, its numerous sug 
plantations, and its distant hills and mountain 
We were furnished with a letter of recommend 
tion to Egas Moniz Barreta d’ Arogao, one of t 
four sons of the Baron de Paraguassu, who } 
an engenho, or sugar-plantation, on its left ba 
about four miles below the town of Cachoeiy 
The steamer stops only when a canoe com 
alongside to bring or take away passengers ; 
captain hoisted a signal as we approached ; a 
noe and boatmen soon made their appearance 
and conveyed us to the dwelling-house. Thr 
gentlemen, besides our party, were bent to th 
same spot—seven of us in the same boat— 
unexpected, going at the same time to solicit th 
hospitalities of the same mansion! Right nol) 
were we all received. Our generous host, not 
ing daunted by our number, descended the steq 
of the wharf to the boat-side to give us all 
greeting; he glanced at the letter brought | 
our party, observed the signature, and, withot 
reading it, offered his arm to the female Frie 
who was with us, and conducted us all to an y 


ving j 
ates 1 


stairs drawing-room, of large dimensions, whici 
overlooked the beautiful river. The family wer 


at dinner when we arrived, and the wife, t 
mistress of the large establishment, left the tab 
to solicit us at once to join them and partake 
the repast. We had already dined on board th 
steamboat, but our three stranger-companiot 
accepted the invitation. When dinner was ove 
both master and mistress came out to bid 1 
welcome; our lodging-rooms were apportione 
and we became for a few days members of the 
family. We had been in the families of slav 
proprietors before, but in no one like this. Th 
owner, the son of a Baron of the Empire, was 
travelled gentleman, well acquainted with th 
continent of Europe, who had married a Germ: 
lady, the daughter of a military man, a wom 
of lovely countenance and of great accomplisl 
ments. They had four sons, the eldest fifte 
years of age; and though themselves Catholig 
by profession, they had placed these fine bey 
under the judicious care of a Protestant tutor, 
graduate of Gottenburg, who lived with them 
the house, and superintended their studies. 

We presented copies of the Address to t 
gentlemen who came with us in the boat, b 
who left them on the table at their departut 
early the next morning, to signify, as we sj 
posed, their displeasure at its contents. 

We now found ourselves at the breakfast-tabl 
alone with the family; with the tutor we col 
versed in English ; with our host and _hostes 
and their eldest son, in French ; and where Pt 
tuguese was needed, we looked to the young 
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bo conducted us as guide, to interpret. 
me of the property we thus visited is Vittoria, 
ge of extent, but owing to some parts of it 
ving indifferent soil, not so productive as other 
ates in the neighborhood. Its owner has 150 
en, and employs 250 slaves, The estate makes 
nually 250 cases of sugar, of 40 arrobas each, 
all 142 tons; which, delivered at Bahia, and 
ling there at nearly £13 per ton, realizes 
mt £1800. 
es of molasses, sells for £750. Besides these 
ucts, some provisions are grown, and pro- 
nder for the horses, mules and oxen. 

The growth and manufacture of sugar on this 
yenho, would have afforded us much more in- 
est had the operations been conducted and 
ried on by free men, and not by slaves. It 


@uld be impossible for strangers, such as our- 


lves, known to be opposed to slavery, and re- 
aining only two or three days on the spot, to 
imate correctly the condition of the laborers. 
ny glaring wrong, had there been any, would 
ve been hidden from our observation. The 


gong of slavery itself, as an institution, is gla- 


utor, 
hem 


ng enough everywhere; nor did the candid 
ner of the property attempt to justify it in his 
case; but we had reason to believe, from 
we saw and heard, that much humanity influ- 


@ced his rule and government, and that his 


aves had reason, comparatively speaking, to re- 
ice in such a master and mistress. There was, 
deed, a gloom upon the faces of the negroes, 
ich as praedial slaves are said generally to exhi- 
t; but their clothing was decent; their food, 
¢ believe, was abundant ; their habitations were 
spectable ; and their toil, so far as we observed 
, Was no greater than many masters would 
illingly exact of those who are free, and who 
ork for wages. The adult slaves are allowed 
wvision-grounds for their own benefit, and are 
emitted to make money for themselves by sell- 
gthe produce; some of the slaves, who had 
ade from 600 to 1000 milreis, or from £70 to 
\16 each, had purchased their own liberty. 
ourof them bought their freedom last year. 
hey are allowed to name those to whom their 
perty is to be given when they die. 

The good lady of the household told us, that 
hen she came out from Europe, as a young 
ife, to take charge of the family and the female 
ves, her heart sank within her at the sickening 
thts she saw and tales she heard; but that 
stom, and the seeming impossibility of working 
uta change, had in a degree reconciled her to 
e evils of the sad system. An admirable lady 
¢ found her; she entered with much apparent 
bling into the subject of slavery, for which she 
fered no defence, and seemed strongly solicitous 
n behalf of her four sons, that, through a guard- 
education at home whilst young, and a finished 
lucation in Europe, they might be preserved 
om the contamination of bad example, and be- 
me honorable men. 


The 


The rum, distilled from 200 | 
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The tutor of these young people is a learned, 
| pious man; he instructs them, though Catholics 
| born, in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
and endeavors to train them in the paths of vir- 
tue. Our profession as Friends excited curiosity 
in the minds of our host and hostess, and nume- 
rous were the inquiries made to us regarding our 
religious principles. Were we baptized; how 
| did we marry, and how did we bury our dead? 
What was our faith, and what ordinances did we 
observe? The tutor, who, like many of the stu- 
|dious Germans, seemed to know almost every- 
| thing, understood us and answered many inqui- 
ries. Qn our asking him how he had obtained 
so much correct information about us, he fetched 
from his study an octavo volume in German, the 
‘“‘ Kirchengeschichte” of Dr. Karl Hase, Profes- 
sor in the University of Jena, and read to us 
| about two pages under the head of “ Quakers,” 
in which our religious views are more clear] 
stated than by any author, not himself a Friend, 
that we can remember having consulted. 
Cachoeira is a closely-built, respectable-look- 
ing, bustling town of about 7,000 inhabitants, 
and bids fair largely to increase in population and 
commerce. It has one good public school, where 
boys and girls, black, white and brown, without 
distinction, receive an elementary education at 





the public expense. When we had well surveyed 
it, we took leave of the family who had so gene- 
rously entertained us, and taking boat, crossed 
the river to the town or hamlet of St. Felix. 

On reaching St. Felix, we at once proceeded 
to the country-house of a merchant to whom we 
had brought a letter of recommendation. It is 
surprising to observe with what readiness stran- 
gers are received in Brazil, who come with good 
credentials. Our host, a native of Schaffhausen 
in Switzerland, glanced at the note we put in his 
hand, conducted us to our respective apartments, 
ordered lunch, told us that he dined late, and 
that as time might be precious to us, we were at 
liberty to go where we pleased, and do what we 
pleased, till the dinner-hour arrived. 

Our conversation during the day had been 
much on slavery, an institution which our new 
friend defended as indispensable to the wants of 
the country; he was himself a slave-holder, he 
said, but he allowed all his slaves who were em- 
ployed in the factory to work over hours, by 
which means they earned a good deal of money : 
they seemed, indeed, ambitious of obtaining it, 
as we found some of them working till midnight, 
and yet these were the men who, our host main- 
tained, would not work if set free! The only 
wonder is that in a hot and relaxing climate like 
that of South America, such continued toil should 
be persevered in.without breaking down the en- 
ergies both of body and mind, though there can 
be little doubt such a melancholy result must 
often ensue. The immigration of Europeans 
seemed to be in favor with this gentleman, as a 
means of keeping together the commerce of the 
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country ; on our observing that it might be apt 
together and even extended, through ‘the natural 
increase of the native laborers, he denied that | 
there was such an increase; the slaves, he said, 
annually diminished in number. We asked him | 
why it should be so. Because, he replied, the | 
slave mothers feel no interest in rearing their | 


children to slavery: they neglect them in in- blow continually in similar directions, as steadi} 


fancy, and the mortality is great. There are no 
accredited statistics to prove this fact, but we 
believe it to be true. Here, as in most other 
places, our “ Address to Sovereigns” was appa- 
rently well received, and we left it to make its 
own way. 

(To be continued.) 


AIR MAPS. 
(Continued from page 223,) 

If we examine the seasons of the various parts 
of the great South American continent, we shall 
find that the tract of country which suffers most 
severely from the tropical drought at the period 
of the vernal equinox, is the valley of the lower 
Oronoco, which is‘then parched and burnt with 
intense heat. Its pools are dry; its marshes and 
plains arid ; all vegetation has ceased; the great 
reptiles have buried themselves deep in the sands ; 
the hum of insect life is hushed, and the stillness 
of death reigns through the valley. 

In the autumnal equinox we find a similar state 
of things in the upper Oronoco and the great 
Amazonian basin. It is precisely at these times 
that all vegetable matter is in the fittest impalpa- 
ble and feather-like condition for being lifted up 
and carried away; and it is precisely at such pe- 
riods of the year that these regions are visited by 
terrific gales, whirlwinds, and “tornadoes ; which, 
sweeping over their life sles, death-like plains and 
basins, raise up vast clouds of microscopic organ- 
isms, and bear them away with lightning speed to 
be rained down in remote countries, chroniclers 
of the great wind-roads of the world. 

It is quite evident from what has been here 
stated, that for these “organisms” to be carried 
from south-west to north-east, immediately oppo- 
site to the course of the prevailing surface winds 
of those regions, there must be other upper cur- 
rents performing this work. This is the case; 
and in stating it to be so, we arrive at a solution 
of the whole secret mechanism of the atmosphere. 
We learn how it is that “the wind goeth towards 
the south, and turneth about unto the north.” 

We on shore find the wind frequently veering 
about from point to point of the compass, often 
blowing in opposite directions during a few hours. 
Not unfrequently we are visited with strong gales 
of wind, lasting for a day or more, and then fol- 
lowed by heavy falls of rain and calms. Yet such 
winds, in comparison with the general system of 
atmospheric circulation, are but eddies of the 
main current. They have no more effect in de- 
ranging or disturbing that system, than the 
showers which they bring with them have ir al- 


| system is. 
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tering the course of the Gulf Stream or oth, 
ocean currents. 

Let us see, then, what this general atmospher 
On either side of the equator, con 
mencing at a distance of some few degrees fig 
it, we find a zone of perpetual winds, extendiy 
oi about thirty degrees north and south. The 


and perpetually as the tides of the Thames fig 
and ebb, and are called, from the directiy 
whence they come, the North-east and South 
east Trades. These winds are constantly travd 
ling from the poles, north and south, to the equ 
tor. Their spiral or curved motion is accounte 
for by the rotation of the earth on its axis frog 
west to east. If, using the language of Lie 
tenant Maury, we imagine a particle of atm 
sphere at the north pole, where it is at rest, 
be put in motion in a straight line towards th 
equator, we can easily see how this particle of ai 
coming from the pole, where it did not partak 
of the diurnal motion of the earth, would in co 
sequence of its vis inertia, find, as it travel 
south, the earth slipping under it, as it wer 
from west to east; and thus it would appear to| 
coming from the north-east, and going toward 
the south-west; in other words, it would be 
north-east wind. A similar course is followed b 
the wind coming from the south pole towards th 
equator. Now, as these two winds are known 
be perpetually flowing from the poles, it is quit 
safe for us to assume, that the air which they 
keep in motion must return, by some channels, t 
their former places at the poles ; otherwise thes 
winds would soon exhaust the polar regions « 
their atmosphere, and piling it up, so to speak 
about the equator, would cease to blow for th 
want of a fresh supply of air. 

Looking at it in this light, it has been assumed 
and proved almost to a certainty, that there exis 
far above these trade-winds, other and counter 
currents of air returning to the poles as rapid) 
as they are flying from it. In short, that abor 
the South-east Trade there is a north-west wind 
and above the North-east Trade a south-west win' 
perpetually blowing. 

We have already told how nature has so won 
derfully and beautifully placed tallies on th 
wings of the latter, by means of the microscop! 
infusoria raised from the Oronoco and Amaz 
valleys, and doubtless this first outlining of th 
new Air-Map will, in due course, be filled up i 
other parts of the world by certain indications 0 
the true course of the upper strata of air retur 
ing to the south pole. 

Believing that these phenomena are those 2 
tually in operation, we will endeavor to shov 
more in detail, the course of the “ wind roads” « 
the world, and do so by again making use © 
Lieutenant Maury’s illustration of a single p 
cle, or atom of air, as representing the enti 
volume. 


We will start from the north pole, in compa 
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ee iietiieialeneadiagghenpndinnenampaeettmnation 
with our fellow-atom ; and here we find, by some 
agency not yet understood, that we are travelling 
southwards in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and not along the surface of the world, 
until we reach about the parallel of thirty north 
latitude, in the vicinity of the Canary islands. 
Here we meet with a similar supposed particle, 
travelling also in the upper atmosphere the re- 
turn journey towards the pole. The two adverse 
particles press against each other with their en- 
tire force, and, being of equal power, produce an 
equilibrium or accumulation of dead air. This is 
the calm belt of Cancer. 

From under this belt or bank of calms, two 
surface currents of wind are ejected, one towards 
the equator, and, from the cause already assigned, 
taking a south-westerly course as the north-east 
wind ; the other towards the pole, as the south- 
west passage wind. These winds coming out, as 
they do, at the lower surface of this calm region, 
must come from above by means of downward 
currents, just as we may suppose a vessel of water 
filled from the top by two streams flowing in from 
opposite directions, and flowing out from two 
openings below in contrary channels. In support 
of this downward theory of the air, we find the 
testimony of Humboldt, who tells us, (as others 
do,) that in this calm region the barometer stands 
higher than it does to the north or south of it. 

Not the least interesting feature of this journey 
of the winds, is the fact, that the currents of air 
thus forced out from the lower surface of this 


calm belt, are not those which were previously | 


travelling in the contrary direction: the wind 
from the pole does not sink down and return 
northwards as a surface wind; it has yet a long 
journey before it—a journey given it to perform 
by infinite wisdom for wise and beneficent pur- 
poses. It has yet to go towards the south before 
it turneth about unto the north. The particle of 
air in company with which we have travelled thus 
far, makes its way by some mysterious agency— 
believed to be electrical, and indeed all but 
proved to be so by Faraday’s recent discoveries— 
across this calm zone, but at the same time down- 
wards, and appears on the surface going southerly 
asthe North-east Trade Wind. It cannot pass 
along in the upper air, for there is another simi- 
lar particle wending its way back to the pole, 
having performed the allotted circuit which this 
one, fresh from the north, is about to make. 

As the North-east Trade, our particle journeys 
until near the equator, where it encounters a simi- 
lar particle at the South-east Trade. Here, at this 
place of the equatorial meeting, there is another 


conflict, and another calm region, as all those who | 


have made a voyage to the south know full well. 
The consequence of this encounter of the two 
typical particles is similar to that which took place 
at the calm belt of Cancer, but is brought about 
in a different manner. 

The great heat of the sun near the equator, 
added to the presence of the two conflicting 








winds, one against the other, causes them to as- 
cend, and once more crossing the belt of calms, 
they make their way still in their onward course; 
the northern particle, with which we will suppose 
ourselves still in company, taking an upper course, 
until, arrived at the zone of Capricorn, between 
twenty and thirty degrees of south latitude, it en- 
counters the southerly breezes, and this time de- 
scending, comes out at the lower surface on the 
opposite side of the calm region, and makes its 
way to the south pole as a surface wind. Enter- 
ing the polar regions obliquely, it is pressed 
against by similar particles coming from every 
meridian ; and as it approaches the higher lati- 
tudes, having less space to move in, it flies along 
more rapidly and more obliquely, until it, with 
all the rest, is whirled about the pole in a con- 
tinued circular gale. At last, reaching the great 
polar vortex, pressed up on every side, it is car- 
ried upwards to the regions of atmosphere above, 
whence it commences again its circuit, and jour- 
neys back to the north as an upper current, thus 
fulfilling its allotted task of turning about unto 
the north. It now passes back over the vame 
space ; but this time its path is altered : where it 
was before an upper current, it is now a surface 
wind, and vice versa. 
[Conclusion next week.] 


—__—_ 


Copied for Friends’ Review, 
MORTALITY. 


So the multitude goes—like the flower and the weed, 
That wither away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


We are the same things that our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 


And we run the same course that our fathers have 
run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 

From the death we are shrinking from, they too 
would shrink; 

To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling— 

But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but their story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers may 
come; 
They joyed—but the voice of their gladness isdumb. 


They died—ay, they died ! and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who walk in their dwellings, a transient abode, 
Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together like sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


*Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the palenessof death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
Oh why should the spirit of mortals be proud! 
KNOX. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntTecticence.—The British mail- 
steamship Asia, from Liverpool on the 3« inst., ar- 
rived at New York on the 15th. 


Russa anD Torkey.—Omar Pasha, after leaving 
garrisons in the different fortresses on the right 
bank of the river, has marched the bulk of his 
troops back to the quarters which they occupied 
before crossing the Danube. The Turks had, how- 
ever, formed an intrenched camp for eight thousand 
men between Kalafat and Krajova. 

The continued heavy rains along the whole of 
the Lower Danube had rendered military operations 
on an extensive scale impossible, and no battle, 

ual in importance to that of Oltenitza, had since 
taken place. Skirmishes, however, continually 
took place between small parties, frequently at- 
tended by much loss on both sides. 

Hostilities have commenced on the Black Sea. 
The Russian frigate Waldimir has been captured by 
a Turkish steamer, and, on the other hand, an 
Egyptian steamer of ten guns has been taken, after 
a desperate resistance, by a Russian ship. 

Thecombined English and French fleets remained 
at their anchorage. 

In Asia the Turks continued to be successful. 
They have not only successfully defended the Fort 
St. Nicholas, but have captured the important for- 
tress of Usurghette and Soukumaleh. 

The Russian reservé’corps were moving from 
Bessarabia to Wallachia. 

Much importance is attached to the position that 
may be assumed by Servia, where Russian intrigue 
is actively at work. 

The French government is said to have received 
the answer of the Emperor of Russia to the last of 
the pacific propositions made by Austria. The Czar 
declares that he cannot aeeept of any project of ar- 
rangement that does not issue directly from Turkey, 
and that henceforth the fateof arms must decide the 
question. 


Enctanp.-—There was a heavy decline in the 
Liverpool! Grain Market. Wheat had declined 3d to 
4d per quarter, and flourtwo shillings per barrel. 
The Cotton Market remained unchanged. 


France.—The Emperor of Russia has sold out 
his shares in the French funds. 

The Duchess of Orleans declares that she does 
not recognise the late fusion of the Bourbons, but 
maintains her own and her son’s claims to the 
throne inviolate. 

The cholera was making progress in Paris. 

Within the last eight days, the price of grain, in 
most of thedepartments, has experienced a decline 
of 1f 50c per heetolitre. 


Iraty.—At Milan, the most unheard of precau- 
tions are taken by the Austrians to guard against a 
supposed conspiracy. Guards were doubled in most 
of the streets, and their posts are defended by 
stockades. The officers’ box in the Theatre is fenced 
off from the others, and no one is admitted at the 
door of the house without exhibiting a passport or 
carta di securrezza. Every dwelling house must be 
closed at midnight, under penalty of arrest and fine 
of the inhabitants. 


Mexico.—Intelligence from Mexico has been re- 
ceived at New Orleans, informing that Santa Anna 
has been proclaimed Dictator for a period of ten 
years, with the consent of all the principal Statics 
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and cities, except Obispa, which wished him to be 
declared perpetual Dictator. 

The piratical expedition, which has been noticed 
as preparing in Califoruia, sailed thence in the 
Caroline on the 17th of the 10th month, and pro. 
ceeded to La Paz, in Lower California. The town 
was captured, the Governor taken prisover, the 
Mexican flag in front of the Governoi’s house was 
hauled down, and that of the marauders substituted 
They then proclaimed Lower California an indepen. 
dent Republic, and their leader, Capt. Walker, was 
chosen. President. They afterwards proceeded to 
Cape St. Lucas, and after remaining in that place 
one day, embarked for Magdalena Bay. Their 
further proceedings are unknown. 


Cauirornia.—The steamship George Law, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the morning of 
the 12th inst., bringing the California mail of the 
16th ult., 464 passengers and $887,666 in gold. 

A private company, with a capiial of $10,000,000, 
has been formed at Sen Francisco, for the establish. 
ment of steam communication with China. 

Mayor Garrison has sent in a message to the 
Common Couneil, on the funded and floating debt 
of San Francisco, which is but little short of 
$2,000,000. The estimated expenditures for the 
coming year are $897,000, The city is to be lighted 
with gas on the Ist prox. 


Domestic. Concress.—In the Senate, on the 
13th, Senator Hunter reported a bill providing, that 
hereafter all money appropriated for the pay and 
mileage of Senators shall be drawn from the Trea- 
sury by the Secretary of the Senate, and be by him 
disbursed as directed by the Senate; the Secretary 
of the Senate hereafter to be considered a disbursing 
officer of the Government, and to give an annual 
bond of $20,000, and to receive for his services as 
such _ annually. The bill was considered and 


Senator Bright, from the Finance Committee, re- 
ported a Bill prescribing the manner of the appoint- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
making the appointment by the President and Se 
nate. The bill was read a third time and passed. 

A number of other bills were read and referred. 

On the 14th Senator Dodge, of lowa, brouvht in 
a bill for the organization of the territory of Ne 
braska ; which was read twice and referred. 

Senator Sumner submitted a resolution, which 
was agreed to, instructing the Committee on ‘he 
Judiciary to consider the expediency of providing 
for the appointment of a Commissioner to revise and 
simplify the Statutes of the United States 

On the 15th Senator Sewaril gave notice of a bill 
for the early construction of the Pacific railroad. 
The President’s Message was divided and referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 1th, 
—— Boyce offered a resolntion, that in view of the 
large and increasing surplus in the Treasury, the 
duties on imported goods shall be so reduced as to 
raise only so much revenue as may be necessary for 
the economical administiation of the government. 

The Senate’s joint resolution, author zirg the See- 
retary of the Treasury to pay for codilying and re- 
vising the revenne laws, was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Uvion. 

On the 15th, the Homestead bill was reported 


=e to the House from the Committee on Agricul- 
ure. 





